Siam
overtakes us in the endless succession of the
ricefields.
At the end of a two hours' journey the train
stops.   We are at Mytho, which is the terminus
of the line, the end of this unpretentious little
colonial railway.   Here the scene changes, as
happens commonly in this region*   The clouds
have melted from the sky, and the nocturnal
blue stretches limpid, wonderful, with its sowing
of stars.    We are in the neighbourhood of a
large, tranquil river, the Mekong; hard by here
a steamboat should be waiting to take me, first
of all, to Cambodia, by way of the river.   The
road which leads me to the spot, along the
bank of the river, is like the avenue of some
trim park, only the trees that overhang it with
their branches are larger than ours, and fireflies
everywhere flicker their nimble, dancing fires*
Peace and silence,   The place would be perfect
were it not for the eternal heaviness of the air
and the enervating perfumes,   A number of
lights in row amongst the greenness indicate
the streets, or rather the alleys, of the humble
provincial town, which was laid out in a single
planning on the level plain*   And how can one
describe the sadness, the brooding pensiveness,
in the night-time, of these comers of France, of
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